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_ PLAY SAFE 
UNDER GLASS! 


Conditions in the green- 


house demand a spray 
that is absolutely safe... 


NWiksons | 
0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


is thoroughly effective, yet it 
cannot injure the most deli- 
cate growth. It is clean, sim- 
ple—nothing to mix, strain, 
stir or dissolve—simply dilute 
with water. Won’t clog or 
gum sprayers ; cannot discolor 
blooms or foliage. It is eco- 
nomical because efficient. 


For complete description and 
recommended uses, write for 
our 44-page catalog. 


CndrewNilson 


Dept. E-10 









































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Our plants are grown from cuttings and are 
true to name. 
Perry’s White—large white Each Per 6 

OS Or arr $.45 $2.25 
Mrs. Perry—pink, large clear .. .86 1.95 
Olympia—early double salmon . .85 1.95 
Beauty Livermore—darkcrimson .85 1.95 
——— King—large deep orange .25 1.25 
Lulu A. Neeley—Finest of all, dark 

red, very profuse and beautiful 1.00 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, 6 plants 
in all $2.25. Ali plants postpaid. Order Now. 
Delivery made now while plants are dormant. 
Narcissus—60 nice bulbs postpaid ..$1.00 
A nice mixture of ten fine varieties. Will 
bloom next May. Fine for border and natur- 
alizing. 300 for $4.50, 500 $7.00, 1000 $18. 


Free bargain list of Peonies, Lilacs, Iris, etc. 
HARMON NURSERY PROSPECT, OHIO 
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T= best time for planting tulips lies just ahead. By selecting varieties of 
the different classes, tulips may be enjoyed for many weeks. 

Japanese lily bulbs may be late in arriving but if the ground is prepared 
for them now and covered deeply with a mulch they may still be set out 
after the rest of the ground is frozen. It does lily bulbs no good to be stored 
over Winter. Many lily bulbs are available now and may be planted at once. 

Gold fish of the carp type may be left out-of-doors in garden pools all 
Winter, especially if the water in the pool is over 18 inches deep. Other 
fish with large fins, and the tender types, must be taken indoors. It will 
be advisable to make a cover for small pools in which fish are to remain so 
that as cold weather approaches the pool may be kept from freezing. 

Clear the weeds from among shrubs, perennials and from the vegetable 
garden, walks, driveways and boundary lines. 

In spite of frequent rains the soil under trees where rhododendrons and 
mountain-laurels are growing may not be wet very far under the surface. 
Keep these plants well watered throughout the Fall. 

Examine the trunks of maples, poplars, locusts, elms, and other trees 
for borers. They may be detected by chaff or sap running from the excava- 
tions. Remove the borers with flexible wire or a pocket knife. 

In the more southern states and on the west coast wisterias are best 
planted in the Fall. 

Gather and bury or otherwise destroy all poor fruit and ‘‘drops’’ around 
the fruit trees. In this way a source of reinfestation of diseases and insect 
pests will be eliminated. 

It is easy to forget in the Spring where plants are located in the border. 
Mark everything, including bulb plantings, with permanent labels this 
Fall. Label especially platycodons, Japanese anemones, hardy eupatoriums, 
mallows, aconite and blue salvia, which are slow in starting in the Spring. 

Go over climbing roses, ivy vines and other perennial climbers to make 
sure all loose canes are tied securely to their supports or are fastened tightly 
to walls with wall hooks. 

Gloxinia bulbs should be taken from the pots, cleaned of earth and roots 
and stored in a dry sandy soil until next February, when they will be ready 
for repotting. A temperature of 50 to 60 degrees in Winter is best. 

Fuchsia plants should have a rest period now and need to be watered 
only occasionally. Some persons store the plants in the cellar. 

When frost threatens, pick hardy chrysanthemums, even those in bud. 
They will open indoors. Clumps in flower may be potted and used indoors 
or in the sun porch. 

Lily-of-the-valley beds will be benefited by a mulch of well-rotted, 
crumbly manure, peat moss or leaf mold. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer, It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 


Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 


Will Flower This Year 


Roman J. fein 


49 West 21* Street 
Telephones: 


BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 











Does your 


ROCK GARDEN 


contain Anemone pulsatilla, 
Draba azoides, Campanula pu- 
silla, Dianthus alpinus, Dryas 
Sundermanni, Gentiana acaulis? 


These and 400 other 
ALPINES 


are offered by 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 
Free illustrated 72-page 
CATALOGUE 


MITCHELL Nurseries, INc. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 















170 Brighton Street. |) 
Bermonrt, Mass. 4 
Walter € fork? 


—— 
GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 


Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


This charming perennial, with its lovely 
pink and blue bells, is one of the most 
admired plants in our nursery when it 
blooms in May. Plant it now in groups 
in the wild garden or half-shady border 
with the late daffodils. 


$1.20 for 10; $2.25 for 25 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Brooklyn’s Third Fall Flower Show 


HE third annual Brooklyn Fall Flower Show, held in the 

spacious 14th Regiment Armory, September 25 to 29, was 
perhaps the largest September show ever staged in this coun- 
try. The show was conducted under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Flower Show Association recently incorporated by 
a group of flower-loving residents of Brooklyn. It will be the 
purpose of this organization to conduct flower shows from 
time to time in different parts of the Brooklyn area. 

The setting for the show was planned by Mr. Clarence 
Fowler, well-known landscape architect of Brooklyn. An 
avenue of tall cedars surrounded the entire garden area. These 
evergreens formed a wonderful background for the colorful 
display of cut flowers and flowering plants, which were ar- 
ranged in long formal beds. An interesting group of gardens 
occupied the central portion of the hall, the feature gardens 
being located at the ends of the central axis. Considering the 
season of the year, these gardens were most 
interesting and varied. Especially noteworthy 
was the garden of Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., featuring a restful green setting with 
a central pool; the rose garden of the Westbury 
Rose Company; a formal dahlia garden by Peter 
Henderson &% Company, New York; a mill 
garden staged by the Dauernheim Corporation 
of Wantagh, L. I.; and a large and well executed 
rock garden staged by Marcel Le Piniec, Bergen- 
field, N. J. A naturalistic woodland scene by 
A. F. W. Vick at one end of the hall and two 
large gardens of varied material well planned 
and planted by Stumpp & Walter of New York 
at the other end framed the garden area. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 


Society Dahlia Show 


Unusually fine flowers and perfect weather 
combined to make an auspicious opening day 
on September 28 for the dahlia show of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. The show 
was held again in conjunction with the Bryn 
Mawr Horse Show on the polo grounds in Bryn 
Mawr, and although the outdoor setting in the 
pleasant Fall sunshine was delightful on the 
first day of the exhibition, it left much to be 
desired on the second when showers were the 
order of the day. 

A fine collection of the various types of 
dahlias was displayed by Mr. Warren W. 
Maytrott of the Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, 
N. J. Among the informal decoratives, Robert 
Emmet was a very good cardinal, Anna Benedict 
a beautiful crimson flower and Ray Warner a 
bright rose pink. Mr. Maytrott has improved 


Upper: The green garden of Bobbink & Atkins at the Brooklyn Flower Show 


the orchid-flowering dahlia, originally introduced from Eng- 
land, by increasing the substance of the petal and by making it 
broader. An outstanding flower of the semi-cactus type was 
Miss Elsie Jane, shrimp pink and violet, one of Dahliadel’s 
introductions. The silver medal of the society was awarded to 
the Dahliadel collection. 

There were more dahlias of the cactus type throughout the 
show this year than usual, and it was noted that the collarette 
varieties are steadily increasing in favor. Miniatures were also 
in evidence and Paddy, pink, and Baby Royal, salmon with 
apricot center, were good. The miniature duplex, Bishop of 
Landaff, bright scarlet with glossy dark foliage, seems to be one 
of the coming cut flowers. The pompons (not larger than two 
inches in diameter) were present in large quantity. They are 
very satisfactory flowers for cutting and have a large color range. 
The garnet colored Jack was a good representative of this type. 

Jane Cowl, although seven years old, was one of the best 


—— on — 
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was surrounded by a Japanese Yew hedge 


Lower: Marcel Le Piniec set up a rock garden at the Brooklyn Flower Show 


which included a pool and many choice flowers 
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informal decoratives, and an artistic basket of 18 large flow- 
ered dahlias of this variety won first prize for John Crawford, 
gardener for Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, in the professional 
gardeners class. Kathleen Norris, a lovely rose-pink informal 
decorative, was a popular flower, and was especially well 
grown in the prize-winning exhibits of Mrs. Edward Isley 
of Devon. 

Frau O. Bracht, a lemon-colored semi-cactus, attracted 
favorable attention in many exhibits, and another lemon- 
colored semi-cactus, Kay Francis, received the bronze medal 
of the society for the champion seedling of 1932 and 1933. 
It is an introduction of Major James B. Eastman of Laurel, 
Md., who also won first prize in the class for seedlings of 
1932 and 1933, of the decorative type, with his seedling 
Myrna Loy. 

The Weeders Garden Club was again successful in winning 
the Challenge Cup offered for 18 dahlias, mixed varieties and 
types. There were five entries in this class. 

Outdoor cut flowers other than dahlias added to the interest 
of the show. A nice collection of gladioli in a variety of colors, 
in 12 vases, not in competition, was shown by Mr. J. V. 
Hare of Trevose. Roses struck a Summer note, and a display 
of seedling delphiniums, in a garden setting, with longiflorum 
lilies and a border of yellow violas, was outstanding. The 
delphiniums were noteworthy as being flowers of second 
growth this season. The display received the bronze medal of 
the society, and was exhibited by Mr. Charles T. Rehfuss of 
Norristown. 

Fruit and vegetable exhibits were attractively staged. The 
prize winners in these classes were the School of Horticulture 
at Ambler; Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Media; Mrs. Henry B. 
Master, Devon, and Mr. David M. Sherk, Garrett Hill. 


Professional Gardeners’ Course in New York 

With a record initial enrollment totaling nearly 100, the 
New York Botanical Garden’s science course for professional 
gardeners opened its third year October 1, the classes meeting 
in the rooms of the Horticultural Society of New York, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. Forman T. McLean, who is in general charge of the 
course, addressed beginning students on the fundamental 
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structure of plants, and second-year men on soils and fertil- 
izers. Dr. H. A. Gleason, head curator at the Botanical 
Garden, started the first-year students in a course on the clas- 
sification of plants, while Dr. E. P. Felt, director of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, opened a course in ento- 
mology for the advanced class. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York State 

The presidents’ annual council and luncheon of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State will be held October 
22, 10:15 a.m., at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
Mrs. Ralph Pratt Hinchman, presiding. 

The morning session will include business discussions by 
the presidents of the various garden clubs, talks on junior 
garden clubs by Ellen Eddy Shaw, and general horticultural 
topics by Montague Free. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Addison Strong Pratt, chairman of 
the flower show committee, will present a proposed schedule 
for the International Flower Show of 1935. Future board 
meetings of the federation will be held at its new executive 
headquarters at 30 Rockefeller Center, Suite 1044, to which 
all mail should be addressed. 


The National Council of Garden Clubs 

The executive board of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations will meet in Lexington, Ky., 
October 25, 26 and 27, in conjunction with the annual 
conference of the Central Region, which includes Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Kentucky and 
Wisconsin. 

Registration will be at the Phoenix Hotel, from 2 to 5 p.m., 
October 25. The banquet will be at the Lafayette Hotel, at 
6:30 p.m., with an after dinner talk on herbs by Mrs. J. 
Tandy Hughes, and an illustrated lecture on ‘“Old Homes and 
Gardens in Kentucky”’ by Mrs. J. M. Robb. 

The executive board will meet at the Lexington Country 
Club, October 26, at 9 o'clock. Visitors who are not members 
of the board will be taken sight-seeing at this time. After 
luncheon at the club, famous stock farms and estates will be 
visited, and the day will close with a high tea at the home of 
the Kentucky president, Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, in Paris. 








RS. ROBERT L. COONEY of the Peachtree Garden 
Club in Atlanta, Ga., has played a very important 

part in the development of the garden club movement. 
The Peachtree Garden Club was organized in 1923. Mrs. 
Cooney was elected president in 1926 


1930 for the 1932 meeting and it was accepted. Atlanta 
was benefited by that meeting, as it made a favorable im- 
pression on all the visitors. 

In 1931 Mrs. Cooney was made a member of the 
American Civic Association and became 





and has held the office ever since. In one 
year she and her assistants organized 
| or helped to organize nineteen other 
| clubs. In 1928 she invited all the Georgia 
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very much interested in city planning, the 
control of billboards, roadside improve- 
ment and conservation. 


In 1933 the Peachtree Club drew up 








clubs to a two-day meeting at the Bilte- 

more for the purpose of organizing the 
| Garden Club of Georgia. It was in this 

manner that the state club came into 

existence. 
| In 1930 Mrs. Cooney accepted an in- 
| vitation to lecture before the New York 
Horticultural Society and became very 
much interested in the work it was doing. 
Much lecturing followed—in Pennsyl- 
vania, all along the North Shore of Mas- 
sachusetts and into Maine. Wherever she 
went people were glad to show her their 
gardens. 

The Peachtree Garden Club became 
affiliated with the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica in 1926. Mrs. Cooney issued an invi- 
tation to the Garden Club of America in 








Mrs. ROBERT L. COONEY 


resolutions and presented her a silver bas- 
ket that is one of her treasures. In 1933 
the Chamber of Commerce gave her the 
certificate of ‘‘Distinguished Citizen.” 
Later the Peachtree Club gave her its 
achievement medal and in June, 1934, 
she was presented the bronze medal of 
achievement of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica. Yet she says modestly, “‘It seems to 
me I have done very little in comparison 
with the opportunity I have had. Every- 
one has made my duties pleasant and 
easy. Everything I have done has been in 
answer to a need.”’ She feels that the 
Garden Center now under way in Geor- 
gia is going to be the most far-reaching in 
its benefit to flower lovers of anything 
she has ever done. 
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Lord Percy 


Helen Wills 


Gloria Swanson 


THREE OF THE NEWER DARWIN TULIPS 


SELECTING THE BETTER TULIPS 


Some of the new kinds are surprisingly 
lovely and the planting season is here 


UT of the welter of tulip varieties—thousands of them 
—there are many which are superior to the rest in 
quality and reliability. One need not be a tulip fancier 

to demand the best in tulips. Many of the finest kinds cost no 
more than second-rate ones. For instance, of the single early 
tulips probably none can surpass the old General De Wet 
which is well known for its brilliant orange-yellow color. 

Other colors, of course, may be selected from the early 
kinds. Pink Beauty, colored bright cherry-rose striped white 
in the center, is excellent. White Beauty is a companion 
variety, pure white in color, which combines beautifully with 
Pink Beauty in the garden. Another good color combination 
is Moonbeam, a soft yellow, and Wouwerman, purplish 
violet. Other fine varieties are Scarlet Wonder, a dazzling 
color; Pink Perfection, colored bright pink flushed with 
lighter pink and white; and Orange Brilliant, an orange 
color tinted with golden salmon. 

There are many who do not care for the double early 
varieties. They have their place, however, particularly in mass 
plantings or formal beds where a display of color is desired. 
Murillo is well known. This variety is the parent of several 
other kinds which may be planted with it. Marechal Niel is 
one of these and resembles in color the famous yellow rose of 
that name. Another of the Murillo type is Tearose, a lovely 
pale yellow color tinted light rose. For a dark pink, Trium- 
phator might be selected. There is white Schoonoord which 
has a large blossom. About the only good double red is 
Vuurbaak, which is really brilliant scarlet. 

For grace in blossoms and delicate color combinations, one 
must turn to the Cottage tulips. Emphasis may be placed on 
a few of the newer reliable varieties. Of the yellows, Madam 
Buyssens is one of the best and is a clear color. Jane Aldred, a 
novelty, is a uniform cream-yellow. Mongolia is believed by 
many experts to be the very best soft yellow tulip available. 
A deep tone of yellow is found in Mrs. John T. Scheepers, 
and still another tone of soft yellow in Lemon Queen. Too 
many of the yellow Cottage tulips can not be mentioned for 
it is in this class that the best yellows occur. 


By sheer size alone, the Cottage variety Mayflower gains 
prominence. Some go so far as to call it the largest tulip in 
existence. Its color is fiery scarlet with a black center which 
resembles the coloring of an Oriental poppy. This variety gets 
some of its fire from the species Tulipa greigi, which is one 
of its parents. This same species was used to produce Advance, 
another giant flowering kind with blazing red flowers. 

To contrast with the bright varieties which incidentally 
include Scarlet Glory and Henry Correvon, colored brilliant 
red, are several excellent whites, notably Carrara, Vesta and 
Nicolas Dames. Exquisite beauty is found in Zomerschoon, 
colored salmon rose with creamy white. Orient bears a huge 
warm pink blossom. Orange to mix with other colors for 
warm combinations may be gained through the use of such 
varieties as Perseus, light orange, Refulgence, and Jeanne 
Desor, orange-yellow bordered with scarlet. 

The Darwin tulips are probably the most popular of all. 
There is no need of reciting the merits of inexpensive, depend- 
able varieties like Clara Butt, La Tulipe Noire, and William 
Pitt. Progress with tulips, however, is advancing rapidly. A 
number of exquisite new varieties can now be recommended 
with certainty. Some of them fall under a new classification 
known as the Ideal Darwin. Varieties in this class flower a 
week earlier than the standard Darwin tulips. One kind that 
can be highly recommended is La France, which, in common 
with other flowers of this name, is colored a rose-pink. An 
improvement over William Copland is Insurpassable, a mam- 
moth lilac-colored kind which is very tall and stately. Famous 
personalities have lent their names to the new tulips, as, for 
instance, Gloria Swanson, a giant-flowered variety colored 
crimson-red with a bluish tone at the base of the petals, and 
Helen Wills, which is not so brilliant in color, being dainty 
rosy lilac flushed with blue and white. Pure white is to be 
found in the variety Mrs. Grullemans whereas La Tosca is 
creamy yellow. 

Darwin varieties are endless in number but a selection of 
the finest surely would include Venus, one of the most lovely 
deep pink varieties available. The Bishop is also choice and it 
may almost be classed as being blue. Among the newer Dar- 
wins is Princess Mary, which contains a combination of rose- 
salmon, rose, blue and white which is most difficult to describe. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


(] 
x 77 


oF, gee glory blooms measuring eight inches across 
seem incredible. To be sure, I have seen them described 
in Japanese catalogues for several years, but I attributed their 
success to an occult knowledge of growing the plants in special 
soils and in pots. To be frank, I doubted if such enormous 
blooms ever existed. 

My scepticism has been shaken, and for two reasons. First 
of all, a pressed specimen from Japan has been sent me which 
measures eight inches, exactly. More convincing, still, is the 
photograph reproduced herewith and the words of praise for 
these Japanese creations that have come from the pen of Susan 
Rosenstiel Popov of Freeport, Ili. She writes: 

Although our own flowers have not quite reached the extreme size of 
this Japanese specimen, still we have had many varieties in glorious bloom 
since the first of August. On Fall mornings such as this, September third, 
following a warm moist night, their great round discs of a hundred subtle 
tints and shades are almost too wonderful to be real. 

While the picture does not show color it does give an idea of the ex- 
quisite wrinkling and plication of the redundant cup. One can see how very 
different they are in structure from the familiar Heavenly Blue morning 
glory with its firmly twisted spiral and its more tautly stretched corolla. 


The Japanese grow these morning glories in pots rather 
than in the open ground although I expect that the vines 
could be allowed to grow naturally but the size of the blooms 
would be smaller. In the Orient good care is taken to provide 
ideal growing conditions for each plant. Cultural directions 
given by one Japanese authority require that the seed be ger- 
minated in coarse stream sand. No soil or peat is mixed with 
it. The seedlings should be transplanted just as soon as the 
cotyledons open. A delay of two or three days may injure the 
young shoot. The first transplanting is into a five-inch pot 
using a soil containing a lot of coarse sand but little manure. 
The next shift should be made to an eight-inch pot using rich 





Akatsuki-No-Umi is the name given in Japan to this 
choice Morning Glory 


soil containing more manure. There must always be perfect 
drainage. Use only manure that is thoroughly decayed. The 
plants must always be grown in full sunlight all day long. 

Following these directions the Japanese morning glories 
have been grown successfully in Illinois and although they 
have not come up to the eight-inch Japanese specimens in size 
they have measured slightly under seven inches. However, 
their beauty is not in size alone but in their rich color, texture 
and form. 





* is evident that interest in water lilies is growing through- 
out the country. Doubtless this interest has been stimulated 
by the handsome and imposing varieties which have been 
introduced in recent years. I was greatly impressed by the 
display which I saw in Garfield Park, Chicago, recently. Two 
large ponds in this park contain great numbers of magnificent 
aquatics, including most of the newer kinds. 

Much attention is also being given to water lilies in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanical Garden. I was especially delighted 
with the tropical varieties which I found in the North Pool 
of the Conservatory Plaza on the grounds of that institution. 
It is true that they were beginning to languish when I saw 
them, but this always happens with the advent of cooler nights, 
and as soon as the first killing frost appears, these tropical 
plants will be moved to Winter quarters. 

Among the varieties which visitors have found particularly 
pleasing the past Summer have been three with lovely blue 
shades—Col. Lindbergh, Bluebird and Mrs. Edward Whitaker. 
There is something about these blue lilies which is appealing, 
yet some visitors seem to prefer the pink and rose varieties. 
After all, however, few aquatics make a lovelier picture than 
the large, pure white kinds like Janice, a day-blooming variety 
with petals which are slightly rounded at the tip, thus produc- 
ing an exquisite rosette effect. This white lily had as a com- 
panion at the Brooklyn garden a beautiful night-blooming 
white lily called Juno. 

Incidentally, the amateur garden maker who has decided 
to embark on the cultivation of water lilies will do well to 
include both day-blooming and night-blooming kinds. This 
is especially true if he happens to be a commuter who will see 
his garden in the middle of the day only on Sundays. He will 
need the night-blooming kinds to maintain continuous bloom. 


I HAVE experienced no difficulty in keeping hardy water lilies 

over Winter. Of course these lilies will live naturally in shal- 
low water along the margins of ponds and rivers. In my own 
garden, however, I have found it more practical to drain the 
water from the pool and to move the boxes of lilies into one 
corner where they are covered deeply with leaves and cornstalks 
from the vegetable garden. In order to keep the wind from 
whisking away the leaves, I lay a covering of chicken wire over 
them. Some of my neighbors with small pools prefer to leave 
the water in them. They have made wooden covers that fit over 
the coping. Additional protection is given with an ample layer 
of leaves and cornstalks over the cover. 

The storing of tropical water lilies is not so easy. I under- 
stand it is possible to keep the plants by taking them out of the 
pools after the frost has killed the foliage and planting them 
with a large ball of soil in large tubs of earth. The tubs should 
be filled with water and kept in a warm, light place until a 
tuber forms which is then taken off and stored in moist sand 
for the rest of the Winter. Some of my neighbors persuade our 
local florist to do the storing for them but it is not always 
successful. As a matter of fact, it is not unduly expensive to 
buy a few new roots each Spring, making no attempt to carry 
them through the Winter. 


























BIRDS IN THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


Different kinds constantly coming and 
going add to the garden maker’s pleasure 


N October the Autumn birds come scurrying down like the 
if Autumn leaves, seeking food as they pass on south. Food 
and casual shelter is all their quest at this time of year. 
The young, foraging for themselves, are nevertheless continu- 
ally led to safe abundance wherever the old birds have learned 
to find it. Shrubs, especially berry-bearing shrubs, attract 
them. They come not only for the berries but for the grubs 
and larve they find by scratching in the ground beneath, 
conscious that the tangled twigs keep them safe from over- 
head assault. Hence, if you are putting out a feeding station it 
is well to place it where there is safe approach to it through 
shrubbery. The station itself should be raised several feet 
above the ground so that the feeding birds may be reasonably 
safe from prowling enemies, and is best made roomy, well 
lighted and roofed so that the food as well as the feeding birds 
may be well sheltered from wind and rain. Such a shelter is 
the weather-vane food house, invented by the late Baron von 
Berlepsch and now copied and in common use everywhere. It 
should be so placed that it may be readily seen from the porch 
or the windows for oftentimes the dwellers within get as 
much joy from the feeding as the wanderers without. 

A well-supplied tray or better, a sheltered feeding station 
at the window itself, is especially desirable in many instances. 
Often an invalid or a temporarily house-bound person gets 
joy of communion with the wild through watching in close 
intimacy the birds feeding at the window shelf. The glass of 
the intervening window seems to mirror the outside landscape 
against the darker interior and thus conceat the watcher 
within, although only a few feet away. Many good records 
of bird habits and plumage have rejoiced house-bound bird 
students patiently watching at the window tray. Sometimes 
birds thus feeding learn to come in at the open window. I 
have reports of chickadees thus fluttering to the breakfast 
table and helping themselves to a mouthful of oatmeal or a 
snippet of kipper to the great amusement of the family, and I 
have heard of bed-ridden invalids whose sombre lives have 
been lighted with joy for days because birds have come 
through the open window to share food with them, light on 
the bedpost or the tray itself. So, for the joy of mankind as 
well as for the good of the birds we should greet October with 
feeding stations in the garden and about the house. The birds 
will find them and add to your shrubbery beauty of line and 
color of flashing movement and twitter of sotto voce practice 
songs. For many birds sing in Autumn. Not 
with the joyous abandon of the Spring, but 
softly and sweetly as if happy in remem- 
brance of June, or perhaps practicing for 
the Spring that is to come. 

All sparrows will be along; many of 
them will puzzle you for the August moult 
changes the coloration of many birds and 
the young in juvenile plumage may be quite 
different from their elders. But the calls and 
whispered songs do not change. The other 
day my garden hedge rustled with them. I 
did not need to see the singers to know who 
was there. Song sparrows lisped Henry Van 
Dyke’s ‘‘sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry 
cheer.’’ Field sparrows spun that fine thread 
of dainty diminuendo, the single repetition 
of that one clear note that fades to nothing- 
ness so gently that where song ends and 
only sunshine is left you can not teil. Che- 
winks clinked their common name to one 
another. Best loved of all was the white- 





A covered bird feeding station 


throat’s high, thin, exquisitely clear repetition of ‘‘peabody, 
peabody, peabody,” a song that always brings with it the 
pastel blue of sunlit mountain tops buttressed with gray granite 
and black spruce, tuned to the tinkle of trout brooks. 

So now that it is October let us begin to garden with birds. 
If you have a tree trunk near the window fasten suet to it, 
head high, and watch the maneuvers of the different species 
that come to it. The downy woodpeckers light above and back 
down, invariably, clutching and dropping bit by bit, their 
pointed tail feathers jammed against the bark holding 
them prim and stiff. Barred black and white are the ““downys”’ 
and you may know the male from the female by the red bar 
across the back of the head. Often with them come the hairy 
woodpeckers, just a little larger but looking so much like 
them that it would be difficult to surely name one or the other 
if it were not that the “‘hairy’’ has a much bigger bill. A won- 
derfully strong woodpecker is the “‘hairy.”” That big bill will 
dig a nesting hole in solid green oak if the bird so wills. Both 
these woodpeckers always back down to their breakfast. 

A slender, crooked billed brown bird comes to the suet by 
way of the base of the trunk, lighting there and running up, 
mouse-like. This is always the way of the brown creeper. 
Primarily an insect eater he likes the softer portions of pre- 
pared bird food, as well as the suet, and will climb the tree 
for either. Red-breasted nuthatches will come down the tree 
head first to your suet along with the larger white-breasted 
at this time of year. Later on they will go on south, although 
some surroundings or some food supplies, I am never sure 
which, hold them the Winter through. The white-breasted 
almost always stay on and are even more fond of sunflower 
seed than of suet. Some days they will take one seed after 
another, twitter it up the tree to a crevice hiding place and 
come back for more while the supply lasts. 

The chickadees fly directly to their goal, snatch a seed or a 
bit of suet and fly directly away again. The goldfinches come 
and go direct but linger longer, and so do those gems of color 
that seem especially numerous this year, the purple finches. 

Gardening with plants may cease with the coming of frost 
and snow but gardening with birds may continue through the 
Winter, no matter how otherwise cold and dreary, bringing 
beauty of life and line, of color and song even to the mid- 
Winter shrubbery, for I have mentioned only a few of the 20 
or more species that may grace your shrubbery or your window 
sill no matter how deep the snow or how severe the cold. 

—Winthrop Packard. 


Canton, Mass. 


BAPTISIA FOR 
WINTER BOUQUETS 


ITH the season at hand when ama- 

teur gardeners are alert for material 
suitable for Winter bouquets, it may not be 
amiss to suggest the use of the dried stems 
of Baptisia australis, especially if the dried 
material at hand has short stems. The 
shorter stems telescope beautifully into the 
hollow stems of the baptisia, and thus an 
arrangement of any height may be easily 
obtained. 

Now that the material has been made 
ready for the vase, a suggestion is offered 
that the vase be partly filled with dry peat 
moss. This will hold the stems just where 
you want them to be and the arrangement 
will be complete. 


—Caroline R. Monroe. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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H O R 4 I eG U L T U R E help with the state survey, and the only thing asked of the 
governor of the state was that he should appoint a State 

Planning Board among the citizens and promise to carry out 

Vol. XII. October 15, 1934 No. 20 the program as laid down by the National Planning Board. 
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A NATIONAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM* 


EARLY all the constitutions of our many garden clubs 
include conservation as one of their tenets. One great 
phenomenon of this generation is that every one is for con- 
servation and no one knows what to do about it. Generally 
speaking, clubs seem to exhaust their entire energy in passing 
resolutions and expect that to accomplish the purpose. We 
must do more than express sympathy. We must devise a 
constructive program. 

I ask you frankly, if your state were offered at this moment 
ten millons of dollars of Federal funds and 30,000 men to 
work, where would you put them and what have you in 
mind that they might do in conservation work? In your quan- 
dary over that question is the answer to our problem of how 
to proceed. Go about it intelligently, and get a local plan for 
conservation; get a state plan, and a national plan. Have it 
ready so that the next time millions of dollars and millions of 
men are available and need something to do, you will not 
leave the question to the inventive instincts of the politically 
chosen county supervisors. 

The creation of such plans can not be entrusted to ama- 
teurs. Most of the roadside plantings have failed because of 
unwise methods and lack of professional advice, and because 
there was no provision for their maintenance. We have some 
fine national parks and some cities in which there are excellent 
park systems, and you will find that a planning body and a 
technical advisor have given much time and thought to their 
program for conservation and restoration long before the 
money was available to carry out their dreams. 

One of the tragedies in the situation is that there is no more 
chaos and lack of co-ordination in the minds of the average 
conservationists than in the departments of government. While 
one bureau is furnished with money to restore lakes and 
marshes, another bureau is furnished with twice as much 
money to drain lakes and marshes, to irrigate more land, to 
grow more farm produce, to further over-balance the already 
over-supplied markets. The mosquito control division of the 
Bureau of Public Health has drained more migratory water- 
fowl refuges and marshes this year than the Biological Survey 
could acquire if it had four times the funds allotted to it. 
Twenty-five million dollars allocated for the purpose of ac- 
quisition of submarginal farm lands to take them out of 
cultivation is still unspent because of lack of knowledge and 
study necessary to define just what are submarginal lands, and 
just where they are located. 

In spite of all these discouragements, we have at this time 
a better prospect for co-ordinated conservation efforts than 
ever before in the history of our country. There has been born 
within the last year in Washington, a National Planning 
Board to accomplish just the co-ordination that I have been 
advocating. An invitation was sent to every state to join in 
setting up a national plan. Plans were made to hire a tech- 
nical conservation engineer who would go into each state and 


*An address by Mr. Jay N. Darling, Chief of the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the National Council of State Garden Club Federations at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Only seven states responded. 

Are you, as individuals and as a garden club organization, 
wondering what you can do to help with the program of 
national conservation? If so, I suggest a way. See that your 
governor acts upon the invitation of the National Planning 
Board, and see that when he appoints a State Planning Com- 
mission that it is made up of citizens who will work toward 
a constructive objective. See that politics are eliminated. The 
technical advisor and landscape engineer will be provided by 
the Federal Planning Board. See that your state is surveyed 
for a future program of conservation. 


NEW STUDY COURSES IN NEW YORK 


HE Horticultural Society of New York opened its course 

on the identification of plants, given by Dr. Henry K. 
Svenson of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, on Monday after- 
noon, October 8. The course will be continued for 15 weeks. 
The work will include the study and dissection of both fresh 
and dried material of interesting cultivated and wild plants. 
The interpretations of botanical descriptions and the use of 
keys and references to other literature will be emphasized. The 
course will provide the basis for a discriminating knowledge 
of cultivated plants. 

A copy of Bailey’s ‘‘Manual of Cultivated Plants’’ should 
be obtained by each member of the class. The fee for the 
course is $10 to members and $15 to non-members. 

A course in horticulture, to be given by Arthur Herrington, 
will be held at 3 o'clock on Tuesday afternoons commencing 


November 6, and will consist of 12 classes, as follows: 

Nov. 6. SOILS: Their management and treatment with a demonstration 
on the use of tools. 

Nov. 13. FERTILIZERS: Those known as complete plant foods and 
those for special classes of plants. When to fertilize and how. 

Nov. 20. LAWNS: How to make and maintain them, the control of crab 
grass and the treatment for beetles. 

No. 27. SHRUBS: Selection and adaptability for specific needs. 

Dec. 4. WINTER PROTECTION OF PLANTS: Why some plants sur- 
vive Maine winters yet perish in New Jersey. Important aids to winter 
survival. 

Dec. 11. TREES: Their uses. Multigraphed list of proper location as to 
size, type, etc., to be available for students of this lecture. 

Dec. 18. PRUNING: How to trim the various types of roses and shrubs. 
Spring and Fall work. 

Jan. 8. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS and their combination. 

Jan. 15. SOWING SEEDS: When and how. 

Jan. 22. BULBS: Their planting, care and uses. 

Jan. 29. INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES: General methods of con- 
trol for the small garden. 

Feb. 5. PROPAGATION: Cuttings, divisions of perennials and general 
instruction on grafting, budding and layering. 

The fee for the above course is $5 to non-members. The 


course is free to members of the Horticultural Society of New 
York. Registration for both courses may be made at 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


A’ THE meeting of the nominating committee held on September 19, 
the following persons were nominated to serve on the executive coun- 
cil for three years beginning January 1, 1935: Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Jay V. Hare, Mr. William Warner Harper, Mr. 
Alexander MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland and Mr. Thomas W. Sears. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more members 
of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed prior 
to the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addition to 
those submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will not 
be necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the candidates 
nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots to 
be printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them to 
every member of the society as soon after November 1 as possible. This 
procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which governs 
nominations and elections. 

JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














REVIEWING THE LILY SEASON 


An expert gives the results of his obser- 
vations throughout the past five months 


HE Winter of 1933-34 took an unusually heavy toll of 
lilies. Among them the popular Lilium regale suffered 
most of all, many growers losing their entire stock. Sin- 
gularly enough, the bigger bulbs fared the worst, the reason 
for which is not quite apparent. The Madonna, speciosum and 
gold-band lilies were killed in many places and losses were the 
heaviest ever known. Among the Pacific Coast varieties, L. 
parryi and L. bolanderi with me passed out. All others survived 
and such species as occidentale, parvum, parvum luteum, roezli, 
washingtonianum, Shuksan, Kulshan, Star of Oregon (these 
three latter are Dr. Griffith’s hybrids) , humboldti and kelloggi 
all flowered well. 

Best of all the Californians for New England, however, is 
pardalinum, with the variety giganteum easily the finest lily 
from that section. This variety is undoubtedly a natural hy- 
brid between pardalinum and humboldti and has larger and 
more brilliant flowers than pardalinum itself, also greater 
vigor. It is unfortunate that this same lily is being sent out 
under other names, such as ““Chinooki’”’ and “Sunset Lily.”’ 
These are identical with pardalinum giganteum, in my 
opinion. 

The first varieties to flower this year were washingtoni- 
znum and monadelphum. The blooms opened on May 26, 
being closely followed by tenuifolium, tenuifolium Golden 
Gleam, amabile, and the Martagons. Closely following were 
numerous varieties of umbellatum, of which Golden Fleece, 
Apricot, Darkest of All, Prince of Wales, Yellow Dwarf, 
splendidum, and Mahony were outstandingly good. These are 
admirable lilies for June flowering. They give a fine range of 
colors and never fail to bloom freely. The varieties of elegans 
closely follow and in this section Leonard Joerg, Alice Wilson 
and Red Star are especially worth while. The true davuricum 
comes in ahead of both elegans and umbellatum. It resembles 
our wild, but not too easily cultivated, philadelphicum. 

The Hanson lily is easily one of our six best lilies and never 
fails. It has seeded well this season. The Backhouse hybrids, 
like Sutton Court, Golden Orb, Brocade, and Sceptre, with 
the hybrid marhan and dalhansoni, have vigor and produce 
tall stately spikes strongly suggestive of cymbidium orchids 
in their unusual colors. These are never likely to be very cheap 
as they are slow to increase by scale or seeds. L. 
croceum remains a fine lily with smaller flowers 
than umbellatum, carrying many more on a stalk 
and growing taller. 

The Madonna and Nankeen lilies were early this 
year, being at their best during late June. It is true 
that candidum remains tremendously popular, and 
justly so, although some joy-killers are classing it 
as the ‘‘typhoid carrier’ of the family and urging 
people not to grow it. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture weekly as soon as growth starts and persist- 
ing until buds show will ensure freedom from 
botrytis. Shallow planting and: a well-sweetened 
soil are needed by both candidum and testaceum. 
The latter variety this season gave us a fine crop of 
late seed pods which have just ripened. 

Maxwill is an excellent new hybrid between 
maximowiczi and willmottie and is distinctly supe- 
rior to either parent. It is sturdier than willmottie 
and should largely displace it. L. wardi and du- 
chartret (farrert) are less certain and did not enjoy 
last Winter. Charming varieties are callosum, cer- 
nuum, and concolor for the border or rock garden. 
All seed freely and are easy to reproduce. Our native 
canadense, superbum, grayi and the lesser-known 


michiganense are all good garden lilies. The last-named seems 
to be intermediate between canadense and superbum and is cer- 
tainly distinct. 

Some there are who despise the tigrinums. Why they 
should, I cannot understand. Their color may not suit every- 
one but what a long season they give us! With fortune gigan- 
teum easily the finest form, this was still in excellent bloom 
September 1. 

The Regal lily, although it got a hard knock last Winter, 
will come back because it is so readily increased. There are fine 
hybrids between regale and sargentie. Of these, princeps, Shel- 
burne hybrid and sargale are fine and extend the season. L. 
sargentie is more delicate, but the new Pride of Charlotte 
gives us a very much glorified and hardy sargenti@ which bul- 
bils freely and has stood the test of the most severe Winter in 
generations uninjured. L. sulphureum came through the Win- 
ter unscathed and bloomed quite early in August. 

The early form of philippinense formosanum—which 
might well be cut to formosanum here as in Great Britain— 
finished flowering several weeks ago. The taller growing and 
later Wilson type was not quite at its best September 1, and 
it bids fair to bloom for another month. Both are grand lilies 
which should be in every garden. The late type is much the 
better, easily raised from seed, very healthy and blooming more 
quickly than any other lily from seeds. It is being heavily 
grown by florists for forcing. I saw a large batch recently in 
benches which were from seeds sown in January. Some were 
already in bloom and many bulbs were throwing up second 
shoots carrying three to four long trumpets each. 

The Henry lily remains one of our finest lilies, with vigor, 
floriferousness and freedom. from disease its chief traits. The 
speciosum varieties are, of course, indispensable for spreading 
the season into October, but auratum still causes endless heart- 
aches. Attempts to raise stocks from seeds in Oregon have not 
been successful as disease has been rife even in that more 
favored climate. We must perforce continue to receive the stock 
which comes more or less diseased unless the Japanese can be 
penalized for sending anything but clean bulbs, which they 
surely are not doing today. 

Fall is by far the best season for planting all hardy lilies. 
While we usually class the various forms of longiforum as 
tender, they all wintered well here including harrist, gigan- 
teum, Erabu and formosum. For very late maturing varieties, 





Lilium formosanum, one of the choicest of the newer lilies, as grown at the 
Field Station in Waltham, Mass. 
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a BEST WAY TO 
Prevent 


Closely knit structure especially adapts it for the task of 
protecting against winter kill. Don’t permit a repetition of 


. Winter Kill 


last year’s devastating losses. Order now. 20 bushel bale $4, 
delivered through your dealer or direct. Literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


165-K John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone John 4-0337 





Boston Office: 
177 Milk Street 





WEST NEWBURY 


CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 


TAXUS BREVIFOLIA up to 8 
CUSPIDATA ™ 8 
7 CAPITATA ee oe 
“ HATFIELDI makin ae 
” REPANDENS “ “ 4 
THUYA PYRAMIDALIS “ “ 12 
a WAREANA - = 2. 
JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up to 
- SABINA wt 
KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE “ “ 
MOERHEIM “ " = re 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonable 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ft. spread 
“ high 


spread 
“ high 

7 ft. spread 
5 “ “ 
8 “ high 
0 “ “ 

















TREE MOVING 


If you are thinking of 
moving in a tree—or 
relocating one, now 
is a good time to ar- 
range for this impor- 
tant work. It will cost 
you nothing to talk 
with us, and may 
save you money and 
your trees. 














THROUGH ONE TOUGH WINTER —INTO ANOTHER ? 


Last winter was a devastating one for trees and shrubs. Many 
are stili showing the rigorous effects. What will this year bring? 
Have your trees and shrubs looked after now and prepare them 
for what may be just as hard a season. 
We bring to such problems the skill 
and experience of many years; as proved 
by a long list of satisfied clients. 





WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
30 CAMERON STREET 
BROOKLINE MASS. 
TELEPHONE ASPINWALL 4204 

















Plant BULBS Now 
for Spring Blooming 


The best of the 
DREER’S fir iinesr of the 
Binds are offered 
ACT OOM 5 eae 
CATALOG pages. Sena tot 
copy W- 
day. 
HENRY A. DREER 
123 Dreer Building 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CPP POOP 











WINTER 


For 


PROTECTION 


OF EVERGREENS 


use 
Cedar Screen 


Tested and 


Approved last Winter 


Lasts many years—First cost is last cost. 
Attractive natural bark color—made of half 


cedar pickets. 


Panel 6’ lon 
(F.0.B. Factory 


a a ag 40 complete 
10 


5’ San z= "90 “ 
A So 4.50 “ 


OAK RIDGE NURSERIES 
NEW JERSEY 
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it is far better to plant in late November and December rather 
than wait until Spring. A few varieties do well when Spring 
planted, but these are all better set out in the Fall. Spring 
planting helps to extend the blooming season. 

It is good to know that so many amateurs are raising lilies 
from seeds and are also hybridizing. We may look for some 
interesting new crosses in the next few years. America is well 
in the forefront with this work. 


—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


PACHYSANDRA AND EUPATORIUM 


T Breeze Hill a difficult shaded slope under a great horse- 
chestnut tree has for some years been admirably covered 
with Pachysandra terminalis, which succeeded there after 
Vinca minor had failed. This year, under abundant rains, it 
has flourished particularly, the evidence of which is in dainty 
tufts of young light green growth during September which 
give the whole slope an effect of brightness almost equivalent 
to bloom. I suspect this is due to the favorable season, but it 
is, nevertheless, another evidence of the usefulness of this 
admirable ground cover. 

Those who may have been deterred from freely using 
pachysandra because of the cost of the plants might easily 
experiment in propagation from cuttings, which root quite 
promptly if planted in any shady corner and watered for a 
day or so. We maintain at Breeze Hill a pachysandra ‘‘fac- 
tory’’ under the branches of an old American arborvitz. 

Incidentally, I am minded again to repeat what I have 
written previously concerning the value of Anchusa myoso- 
tidifora (drat that name!) as a ground cover which turns 
loose its exquisite forget-me-not bloom early in the Spring, 
and therefore soon gives a very complete and decorative cover- 
ing effect. It is best in shade, but it will endure considerable 
sun. To the many Breeze Hill visitors who admire it I always 
try to make the knowledge of its easy propagation known. 
Some nurseries are yet propagating it by root division, but 
plants left unweeded self-seed, so that it is not at all difficult, 
through careful transplanting, to get an abundance of this 
admirable subject. 

Just now, two eupatoriums are doing their fine best at 
Breeze Hill. Eupatortum ageratoides, which has another name 
somewhere, and is also called white snakeroot, self-seeds and 
needs no renewal, but rather selection, so that one keeps just 
what he wants. Its clear, clean, blue sister, E. coelestinum, 
which I first came to know as Conoclinium coelestinum, has 
also adopted us, and we find it everywhere. It is a thoroughly 
delightful and useful weed. Its growth is a little lower than 
the white variety, and its blue flowers are most effective wher- 
ever they show. Most of the season it is quite inconspicuous, 
and it is particularly so in the Spring, when its roots, like bits 
of white string, are easily lost in transplanting or weeding, 
which is one reason, I presume, why we have at times seemed 
to lose it entirely, although at present we have it in desirable 
abundance. 

I ought to say that both these plants, as well as the pachy- 
sandra, are completely hardy, suffering not at all from the 
destructive February of 1934. 

Rose man as I am, I yet like parts of the garden in which 
roses are not dominant. These September days, however, have 
shown the value of rather carefully prepared planting of 
National Flower Guild and several other vigorous recurrent- 
blooming red roses in an open nook in the lilac border, where 
the continuous red splash has high decorative value. Almost 
as good in the rugosa corner are the outstanding pure pink 
blooms on long shoots of Sarah Van Fleet, certainly one of 
the finest of all the rugosa hybrids. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


‘Breeze Hill,”” Harrisburg, Pa. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR WINTER PROGRAMS 





—_—__——- 











BACKYARD BIRDS, BEST FRIENDS OF 
THE GARDENER. Talk illustrated by col- 
ored chalk drawings and bird imitations. 
GERTRUDE , 34 Avon Way, Quincy, 
Mass. Tel. Granite 1244-R. 





UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS: 
Inexpensively Improving Gardens In and 
About Town, Flower Arrangement. Terms 
and further details on request. ALICE 
KIRK ATWATER, 51 Newbury Street, 
Newton Centre, Mass. Tel. 1317-W. 





ANNIE REA BLANC , Garden and 
Nature Lecturer, 17 Hillside Ave., Melrose, 
Mass., announces A Practical Lecture, illus- 
trated with colored slides, on the Fall 
Planting of Spring Flowering Bulbs. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, A.M., M.L.A., 
Landscape Architect, 210 Mt. Vernon St., 
West Roxbury, Mass. Lectures given on 
Garden Design, Construction, and Planting. 
Also, European Gardens, especially Span- 
ish. Hand-colored lantern slides. 





GARDENING AS HOBBY: Pagseetens 
Need, and Garden’s Answer. Frequentl 

given, $5.00. Other subjects. CHAELTO 

BOLLES, Bridgewater, 8. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (with colored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston (Mag- 
nolia, Middleton, Cypress and other gar- 
dens). Historic Gardens of Virginia. The 
Personal Thomas Jefferson (His home and 
college life), by MBS. J. THOMPSON 
BROWN, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





MAKE MONEY for pom organization with 
a five day Garden School. Lectures illus- 
trated. Write to FLETCHER PEARSO. 

CROWN, 358 McDonough St., Decatur, Ga. 





The Conard-Pyle Company presents 
R. MARION HATTON 


as a lecturer on both Roses and Chrysanthe- 
mums, in both of which fields he is qualified 
by long experience and by his up-to-date 
knowledge as a result of his research work. 


For dates and arrangements apply to 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 





LECTURES on “Old Flower and Garden 
Prints.” For particulars write GORDON 
DUNTHORNE, 2151 California Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





ANNOUNCEMENT: THE FEDERATION 
OF THE BIRD CLUBS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, INC. announces a lecture on Birds 
which is of particular interest to Garden 
and Women’s Clubs: “The Importance of 
Birds to Your Garden and Some Results of 
Six Years’ Bird-Banding.” This lecture is 
illustrated with colored lantern slides and 
features the economic value of birds with 
interesting views of their activities and 
some of the astounding facts brought to 
light through the medium of banding. This 
lecture is given by two of the officers of the 
Federation, MR. LAURENCE B. FLET- 
CHER and MR. CHARLES B. FLOYD, who 
for many years have been active in the 
study and banding of birds and in conserva- 
tion of all wild life. The cost of the lecture 
is $25.00 and expenses. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary: 
LAURENCE B. FLETCHER, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass., Tel. HUBbard 9185. 





OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.R.H.S. Garden 
Talks, hand-painted slides. “Fall Planting 
for Spring Beauty,” ‘Flowers From Snow 
to Snow,” “Iris From March to November,” 
“Blue Ribbon Gardens and Arrangements,” 
“The Secret of Successful Flower Shows,” 
“What a Garden Club Means to a Town,” 
“Making New Gardens From Old.” (NEW.) 
139 Wynsum Avenue, Merrick, New York. 





HERBERT W. GLEASON, 1259 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. Lectures of practical 
value, illustrated with beautifully colored 
lantern slides from eo photographs: 
“The Charm of Little Gardens,” “Notable 
New England Gardens,” “The Arnold Arbo- 
retum,” “Roses and Rose Gardens,” “Rock 
Gesdens, “Alpine Flowers,” ‘“Oonserva- 
on,” etc. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES 


| ante garden clubs realize the importance of lectures by 

well-informed men and women as a part of their annual 
program. It is quite true that a program can be carried out 
with papers and informal talks by members alone, and this 
plan is being followed successfully by some clubs. Such a plan, 
however, is to be recommended only when the club contains 
at least several members who are particularly well-informed 
on horticultural matters and whose remarks or papers may be 
considered authoritative. Even then, it is worth while to 
include an occasional outside speaker. 

Garden clubs are coming to demand more from their speak- 
ers than ever before. They insist upon the best of illustrations 
if lantern slides are to be used, and they demand that the 
speakers shall be able to express themselves forcefully and 
with a certain degree of platform skill. Fortunately, the grow- 
ing interest in horticultural matters has brought into the lec- 
ture field a large number of persons who are well versed in 
their subjects and can bring much real information to any 
garden tlub. It is a matter of note, also, that as a rule the fees 
are much lower than they formerly were. For this reason, 
most garden clubs can afford one or more good lectures each 


season. 











Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 
Landscape Architect 


OFFERS 
Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
(Colored Slides). Titles: 
“Rock Gardens, Planning and 
and Culture” 
“Design of Estates and Small 
Places” 
“Home Garden Fruit Culture” 
“Vegetable Gardens” 
Special Prices for Garden Clubs 
and Classes 
Write for terms to 
1906 SANSOM STREET, PHILA., PA. 











HARRIET UPHAM GOODE, Birdacres, 
Sharon, Mass. Lectures on Birds, Gardens 
and Wild Flowers illustrated by 100 beau- 
tiful slides. Descriptive circular on request. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES: Home Beau- 
tifying, Trees and Study Courses for Garden 
Clubs. Write for list of subjects. H. D. 
HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





“Water Lilies and Lotuses” and other prac- 
tical garden subjects. MAUD R. JACOBS, 
South Carrollton, Kentucky. 





IRINA KHRABROFF, Management FEA- 
KINS, 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Three Un- 
usual Illustrated Garden Lectures. “Aban- 
doned ens of Dalmatia,” “Imperial 
Gardens of Old Russia,” “Gardens of Rus- 
sian Noblemen’s Nests.” 





MRS. ARTHUR KNAPP, Bayside, Lo 
Island, New York. Lectures by a Practica 
Gardener. Delphinium and Other Subjects. 





Many INTERESTING and INSTRUCTIVE 
subjects. Descriptive Leaflet on request. 
Also practical meetings where Mrs. Latimer 
will spend the afternoon with the club 
members and assist them in the actual work 
of “Seed Plantings,” Arr Flowers,” 
. stmas Decorations,” etc. “Ten 
Lessons in Gardening”’ an interesting short 
course for Garden Club groups, etc. Garden 
Consultations. JULIA A. LA BR, Land- 
oe Architect, Harold St., Mamaroneck, 





Illustrated Lectures 


ALPINES of COLORADO 


MBS. G. R. MARRIAGE 
Colorado Springs Colorado 














‘“‘Marvels of Insect Life” and “Intelligence 
in Plants.” Two unusual talks of excep- 
tional interest on the “human” side of In- 
sects and Plants. MRS. LOUIS B. MASON, 
al Central Park South, New York City, 





TALK on “New Developments in Rhodo- 
dendrons and Their Culture.” Not cut-and- 
dried information, but startling new dis- 
coveries. One hundred exceptional colored 
slides. Also interesting and original talk on 
hollies. Write for further details. G. G. 
NEARING, Guyencourt, Del. 





Katherine Brooks Norcross 
A.B., MLA. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


offers her 1935 series of stimulating 
Garden Talks and Original Garden 
Monologues to the Garden Clubs. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


1. Rock Gardens, Their Location and 
Construction. 

Rock Gardens, With Supplement 
on Ferns. 

. Use of Stones in the Garden. 

1 and Shadow in the Gar- 

en. 

. The Small Garden Design. 

Garden Backgrounds. 

. The View That Pleases. 

Each of these talks is illustrated with 60 

hand-colored slides. Use of the new ‘“‘day- 


light screen” obviates dark, hot rooms for 
day-time lectures. Write for terms. 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Box 207, Peterborough, N. H. 


NAM fw N 





“The Perfect Garden”—a group of lectures 
that are unusual—see ad on (this) page for 
list of subjects. Bags ements filled at short 
notice. Low fees. STANTON, Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. 





MARY PECKHAM TUBBY, Shady Steps, 
Westfie New Jersey. The One-Woman 
Power arden; Planting, Pruning and 
Mulching; Birds and Gardens; Lessons 
Learned in France; The Gardens of Hawaii; 
Recent Experiment in My Garden; Color, 
Balance, and Restraint in Artistic Arrange- 
ment; Ju Plower Shows, Large and 
Small. Single Talk, $35; 3 Talks, $100. 





Lecture 
“Bringing the 
 ¥ Garden Up 
. és to Date.” 
> With Unique 
THE Two HAPPY GARDENERs Dmonstra- 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. tion 





LECTURES on “Wild Flower Cultivation,” 

illustrated by hand-colored lantern slides, 

$25 and expenses. EDGAR T. WHEERY, 

| ga of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
enna. 





MY NEW LECTURE FOR THE SEASON: 
“Hunting Plants on the Gaspe.”’ Illustrated 
with small-size moving pictures if desired. 
Other lectures on Floral Arrangements, 
Rock Gardening, etc., with demonstrations, 
Price list on request. DONALD WHITE 
Wakefield, Mass. 





OLD NEW ENGLAND GARDEN LORE— 
Pictures, Original Song-Dances, Practical 
Talks. Prices adjusted to present condi- 
tions. VIVIEN Y PARKER, Eddy Place, 
Brimfield, Mass. 


Mrs. Hugh Perrin 


Illustrated Lectures 
GARDEN MODELS: 
‘ Materials and Techniques 
GARDEN DESIGN: 
Practical Fundamentals 


73 COURT STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 














“Garden Hig hts,” “Continuous Bloom 
in the Perennial Border.” MRS. RALPH H. 

, 78 Aspen Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
$10 and expenses. 





GARDEN TALES by LOUISE PARKER 
SCHWAB, 5011 Waldo Avenue, New York 
City. “Designing Your Own Garden,” “‘Les- 
sons From English Gardens,” “Arranging 
Plowers for the Show.” 





GEORGIANA R. SMITH (Mrs. Anson H.), 
Dedham, Mass. “Flowers for Your House.” 
An informa! talk, demonstrated with flower 
arrangements in appropriate settings. Back- 
grounds and accessories are used to suggest 
the general character and color scheme of 
the room. 





MES. GRACE E. SNELL, Horticulturist, 
Lo eadow, Wellesley, Mass., having 
studied at the agricultural colleges of New 


Jersey and Massachusetts, is well unded 
in theory and practice. Subjects: S e and 
Ornamental ees; he ye | the Garden 
A Winter; Roses; Control of Insect Pests 
an 

ing the 


. Diseases; Planning and Judg- 
wer Show. Terms on request. 








ELIZABETH C. WHITE 
Informal talks of personal experience 
Development of Blueberry Culture 
Picturesque Cranberry Culture 
An Acid Soil Garden 
Lovely Native Holly 
WHITESBOG NEW JERSEY 





"Success With House Plants" 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 
(Mrs. Arthur J. Collins, Jr.) 


ORCHARD EDGE, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
Author of 
“A GARDEN IN THE HOUSE” 


Flower Show Rule Book 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society (Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass.) for the use of Exhibitors and Judges 
at the Society’s Exhibitions. Contains sug- 
gestions to exhibitors; General Rules; In- 
structions to Judges; Notes on exhibiting 
and judging; Meaning of terms commonly 
used; Scales of points for judging. 


Price 25 cents 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








When answering advertisements 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Two New Plants 


of Great Merit 














BERBERIS MENTORII 


This is a cross between Berberis Juliana 
and Berberis Thunbergi. It has the 
growing habit of Berberis Thunbergi; 
the leaves however, are leathery an 

dark green, which retain this color in 
normal winters until December and Jan- 
uary after which they turn reddish- 
brown and retain this coloration until 
the new leaves eee. Technically, the 
plant cannot be called an evergreen, but 
should be described as having tenacious 
foliage. It is a rapid grower and with- 
stood 30° below zero last winter. 


Spring Delivery $9.00 per dozen 
18-24” high, bushy plants, 
field-grown 


PHLOX COLUMBIA 
(patented) 


Color rich cameo-pink with faint blue- 
eye making a brilliant color effect. 
Never shows any purple. Vigorous 
grower, it produces laterals out of the 
leaf joints which continue to display 
bloom, long after the main Flowerheads 
have disappeared. 


Mildew, black spot or dead leaves are 
unknown to this variety. Highly com- 
mended. 


Spring Delivery $4.50 per dozen 
field-grown plants 
PRICES ARE F.O.B. NURSERY 


(Our Narcissi Folder, describing over 
200 varieties as exhibited by us, will 
be mailed on request.) 


MULLER-SEALEY CO., Inc. 
145 West 45th Street 


New York City, N. Y. 








NASTURTIUMS 
Novelties for 1935 


Be the first to grow these wonder- 
ful new flowers, so like Golden 
Gleam in habit. For delivery on 
arrival of new crop seed. 


Scarlet Gleam .......... Pkt. 50c 
Glorious Gleam Hybrids Pkt. 50c 
* * * 

Golden Gleam, well established as 
a favorite variety ....... Pkt. 25c 
* or a 


See the colored pictures of these 
in our store—they are appealing! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











ANNUAL 
HARVEST SALE 


of 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Starts November first. Write for our 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England's Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 


SNOWDROPS FOR POSTERITY 


T is still not too late to plant snowdrops for next year— 
and for posterity. We set trees for future generations; but 
we seldom realize that the bulbs we plant may beautify lives 
yet unborn. The snowdrops my mother planted in her New 
England garden are watched for in the spot where she planted 
them at the foot of the pergola pillars along the south house- 
wall, by her great grandchildren. Here they uphold their claim 
to all the names by which they are called: Perce-Niege, by the 
French; Schneegleichen, by the Germans; and in old England, 
Fair Maids of February. In 1932 they broke their record of 
bloom by beginning January 11 and continuing for three 
months. 

The long, narrow bed where these snowdrops were planted 
was dug two-and-a-half feet deep, filled eight inches with, 
rubble and to the top with prepared loam, receiving yearly a 
light mulch of well-rotted compost in which decayed leaves 
predominate. This and the fact that the soil is kept sweet by 
the activity of other roots, partially accounts for their doing 
well for so long in the same spot. They are the giant variety, 
Galanthus elwest. Individual flowers reach the height of nine 
inches. 

We pick them freely, taking care not to disturb the leaves 
which develop to the size of tulips, thus storing much energy 
for the innumerable large flowers of the following Spring. 
Hundreds of them are gathered each year from a space not 
more than 20 by three feet and are sent to cheer shut-ins, at a 
time when an outdoor blossom is a rare thing. They last long 
in water because gathered before the outer petals are wide 
open. 

For many years our snowdrops were accompanied by 
gesneriana tulips, madonna lilies, and climbing Queen-of-the- 
Prairie roses on the pillars above. They have outlasted all but 
the roses and their present companion roots are narcissi and 
sweet rocket. Hesperis matronalis made such thick rosettes of 
evergreen leaves that we feared discouragement to the snow- 
drops; but they came up equally well between, and even 
through, the rocket leaves. 

Galanthus nivalis, naturalized on an eastern slope under an 
oak tree, have persevered an equal number of years but with 
less increase in size and number. Being more exposed and 
having to surmount a thick carpet of moss and wild vines, 
their blossoms come later. They are particularly precious in 
their natural surroundings intermingled with great purple 
crocuses, the bloom of which overtakes them. 


—Vivien May Parker. 
Eddy Place, Brookfield, Mass. 


A NEW BULLETIN ON TREES 


HE current interest in-trees makes a new bulletin, ‘‘Orna- 

mental Trees for New York State,’’ especially timely. The 
subject is briefly covered, but important matters like trans- 
planting, pruning, and fertilizers, are included. The chief 
value of the bulletin is a descriptive list of trees, both decidu- 
ous and evergreen. Flower, fruit and foliage characters are 
stressed. Special comment is made on each tree. 

Lists of trees for special purposes, such as street, screen, 
hedge and Autumn color uses are given. One, of trees for 
flowers, follows: 


Aesculus carnea briotti Halesia tetraptera 

Aesculus hippocastanum Koelreuteria paniculata 
Amelanchier laevis Laburnum vulgare 

Cercis canadensis Magnolia species 

Chionanthus virginica Malus species 

Cladrastis lutea Oxydendrum arboreum 

Cornus florida Prunus, Japanese flowering cherries 
Cornus kousa Robinia pseudoacacia 

Cornus officinalis Styrax japonica 

Crataegus oxyacantha Syringa japonica 


The bulletin, which was written by R. W. Curtis and 
Donald Wyman, is published by the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





OCTOBER 15, 1934 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 

In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society (best new peony). 

In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals” 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 





—BRAND'S— 











GEUMS 


Borsch’s Golden West: Large single 
golden yellow flowers on 24 inch 
stem from early April throughout 
the Summer. Evergreen foliage and 
absolutely hardy. 

Borsch’s West Hills: Counterpart of 
Golden West in bright orange, being 
equally hardy and floriferous. 


Price 50c each 
Three for $1.25 
We Specialize in Rare Plants 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


for better lawns 
and gardens 
Write for new booklet 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
132 Church Street, New York City 


BRECK’S 
85 State Street Boston, Mass. 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 


LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. AA BERCKMANS | 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 








TREE PEONIES 


Fine strain of seedlings on their own roots. 
Have given great satisfaction. Strong plants 
of blooming age, $2.50 each, $25 a dozen. 


A few grafted plants of selected varieties, 
$5.00 each. 

Argosy, beautiful | anne hybrid of lutea 
with moutan now offered at $15.00. 


A. P. SAUNDERS, CLINTON, N. Y. 


ee ee 








OCTOBER 15, 1934 
FEED THE BIRDS 


Packard Bird Food, attracts, nour- 

ishes all wintering birds. 10 Ibs. $2 

postpaid, 25 Ibs. $3 postpaid. Every- 

thing for Wild Birds. Catalog. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 

1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





“ Birds from Coast 
to Coast 
now feedin 
CAFE 

bene 4 


in THE BIRD 
Revolving. 
lass. A garden orna- 
ostp: $3.50. 
H. DERCUM 
RIVER RD., WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
Pay postman on delivery or 
send check with order. 





*‘Money-back” 
Guarantee 





: Order Now for 
Special Offer*  Pin"shipment 
PINK DOGWOOD* 6 heavy 3-4 ft. plants 

for $9.00—12 for $17.00. 
FRENCH HYBRID LILACS* 6 superb va- 
rieties, 3 ft., $4.50—12 for $8.00. 
CHINESE CRABS* 6 superb plants in var., 
5-6 ft., $6.00—12 for $11.00. 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INc. 
KINGSVILLE, MD. 





Regal Lily bulbs (L. regale) 
2 to 7 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 
Coral Lily bulbs 

(L. tenuifolium) 
2 to 10 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 


GEORGE L.RICE 
FITCHBURG MASS. 









GROW THESE FRAGRANT 


NARCISSUS 


IN THE HOUSE 







Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 
Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 
grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
8 for 20c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $4.50. 
All postnaid. Send your order today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 606 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





95 SUMMER-BLOOMING ¢ 9.99 
JAPANESE IRIS 

These Gorgeous Iris bloom in mid-summer at a 
time when color is scarce in the garden. This Col- 
lection will give you a complete color range. There 
will be giant singles and doubles, mottled, striped 
and blended effects, soft pastel colors and gorgeously 
brilliant tones. Some will produce flowers as large 
as a dinner plate. Others are now offered for the 
first time in a low-priced Collection, unlabeled. 
Postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


ROBERT WAYMAN ono isvano-n.¥- 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











AMERICAN HOLLY 
for Hedges 


18-24 inch $50.00 per 100 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 


SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 











Them 
Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps | 





HORTICULTURE 
PERENNIALS EASILY GROWN 


HE question has been asked, ‘“What perennials may a 

beginner grow from seed with no equipment or experi- 
ence?’’ The following are suggested from my own experi- 
ments as particularly easy. These all may be planted outdoors 
in early Spring in rows as for lettuce and radish, without 
frames or special care of any kind. They are of quick and easy 
germination and rarely refuse to grow. With special attention 
to watering many more can be grown in the vegetable rows 
(of course many species are not as easy as this to start). But a 
goodly collection of perennials can be begun without any 
experience or special equipment of seed pots or frames. 


Allium—all species Lathycus latif olius 
Althaea—all species Iris—most species 
Alyssum saxatile and others Linaria—all species 
Anthemis tinctoria and others Linum perenne 
Aquilegia—all species Lupinus—all species 
Arabis albida Lychnis—all species 
Aster—most species Papaver nudicaule 
Campanula—many species Platycodon grandiflorum 
Dianthus—all species Rudbeckia—all species 
Digitalis—all species Silene—all species 
Echinops—all species Solidago—all species 
Gaillardia aristata Salvia—all species 
Geranium—most species Thalictrum—most species 
Gypsophila—all species Thymus—all species 
Helenium autumnale Verbascum—all species 
Hesperis matronalis Viola cornuta 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A DOUBLE AURATUM LILY 


NE of a number of Lilium auratum bulbs imported 
directly from Japan by Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, 


whose husband is the picturesque, active Governor of Penn- | 


sylvania, bloomed in her great garden home at Milford, Pa., 
last August, with double the number of petals that are nor- 
mally produced. I went to see this most interesting ‘‘break,”’ 
and found one fine plant about five feet high, growing in a 
pot, with normal and entirely healthy foliage, the stem being 
crowned with eight great flowers, each carrying 12 petals. 
The petal arrangement was not entirely symmetrical but not 
“‘messy’’ and the flower, therefore, instead of being a mere 
freak, is beautiful in itself. The petals showed distinctly the 
light yellow mid-rib characteristic of auratum, but with less 
than the usual number of brown dots. 

A double auratum may have been reported somewhere else, 
but I have not heard of it. Mrs. Pinchot proposes to have 
the lily propagated from scales, so that a further test may be 
made from this interesting and potentially valuable member 
of the lily family. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ALLIUMS IN THE GARDEN 


ARRER, with his rare gift of praise and condemnation, 
sets down the vast family of the garlics, in ““The English 
Rock Garden,”’ as ‘‘disqualified on account of its prevalent and 
odious stink.’’ Nevertheless, Allium odorum began to bloom 
here about August 15, filling the garden with the fragrance 





of Valeriana officinalis. It is an excellent plant, more suited | 


for the hardy border than for the rock garden. A clump which 


two hands may span about at the base bears 30 almost erect | 


stalks, 20 inches high, each topped with a tight umbel, two 
inches across, of white flowers. The stems are somewhat flat- 
tened and angular, and lift the umbels high above the foliage. 
The umbels are carried in an erect position. 

Somewhat later to open (about August 25), is Allium 
glaucum, which, I think, may well grace the rock garden. It 
makes spreading clumps of leek-like growths from a some- 
what woody-rooted base. The leaves are strap-shaped, quite 
blue and glaucous, to five inches long, and the flower stems 


| twice as long, topped with semi-spheres of clear lilac, puffed 


out with tan-colored anthers. In this species, too, the umbels 


Y New Ever Green spray kills so 
many kinds of plant jpoms it ~" the 


| 
only spray 95% of of home garden, 


ers ever need. Easy to usz. wi 
mix with water and sprey. 
stroys most hardy a both 
chewing end sucking t Will 
not injure plants or inane. 
Sure death to ants. Non-poison- 
ous to people and pets. Very 
economical; one ounce makes as 
much as six gallons of spray 
against aphids. Buy at drug, 
hardware, flower, seed, depart- 
ment stores. Write for informa- 
tive new spraying cha 


McLaughlin Gorm!ey King Co. 
Minneapolis 











your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co- 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 








Trained Fruit Trees 


Bearing trees for immediate 
effect. Fall an ideal time for 
planting. Prices greatly reduced. 


ARTISTREE NURSERY 
BRANFORD CONN. 











IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 





Rarest 


FLOWERING BULBS 


Charming hardy bulb-flowers that will make 
your garden unusual and delightful. Bre- 


voortia, Triteleia, Oalochortus, Erythron- 
ium, Allium, Brodiaea, Camassia, and 
others as different. Write Dept. B. for 


Unique Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





PETERSON PEONIES 


Special Offers for every Peony need. 
New catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 37 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





PEONIES 


Selling out an amateur’s collection of 
peonies. The original specimens of the 
collection were imported from Kelway of 
England, Lemoine of France and Dessert of 
France. Three different varieties for $1.00. 


Cc. H. HOLINGER 
P. O. Box 566 San Jose, Calif. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Oirculation, etc., required by the 
Act of Sonepees of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1933. 
State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffe'k. 8S. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 

oses and says that he is the Editor of 
FORTICULTURE and that the followin 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin 8S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston. 

Walter Hunnewell, Vice-Pres., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston. : 
John S. Ames, Treas., 96 Ames Building, 

Boston, 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8d day of October, 1934. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 





The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











POSITIONS WANTED 





¥ 


Young man, 23, single, desires employment 
by seed establishment, dahlia specialist, or 
as gardener’s assistant. Especially inter- 
ested in experimental floriculture. Experi- 
ence limited but lifetime interest. Salary of 
minor importance. Southern location pre- 
ferred. Address J. V., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Scotch. Would like position on 

private estate. 30 years’ experience. Mar- 

ried, no children, Best of references. Address 

.- C. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener: English, life experience in all 
branches of gardening, inside or out. Fruit, 
flowers and vegetables. Married, no chil- 
dren. Thoroughly understands the upkeep 
of an estate. Best of references. L. S., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur: general man, care of grounds, 
gardening, private estate, strictly temper- 
ate, single, age 32, Christian, excellent 
references. H. F. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, with years of experience in com- 
mercial landcape work, desires position as 
caretaker of a private place. Will go any- 
where. Middle age, single. E. G. O., 14 
Maple St., Worcester, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


are held nearly erect. For some time after the flowers open, 
they have a take-it-or-leave-it, orthodox onion smell, which, 
after that first, impetuous stage, I have known to tone down 
to a fragrance of violets. I have often pondered upon this 
phenomenon, and wondered if not, outside of the genus 
allium, some of the sweetest virtues of maturity may be 
simply youthful onion-flavors, toned down, rather than new 
acquisitions. 

Opening now (September 9) is A. stellatum, which ap- 
pears to be rather less impressive than the two preceding, but, 
at close range, to possess a finer brand of beauty. Its umbels, 
nodding in the bud, and dangling off to one side in bloom, 
are like jewelled snowflake patterns, in lilac-rose, enlivened by 
golden anthers. The filaments are of the shade of the flowers. 
Stellatum has not become quite fully established here, but 


appears to be a fine and exquisite thing. It stands about a 


foot high. 

From late July well into August, A. pulchellum played its 
splashing fountains of deep-mauve droplets. That, indeed, is 
what the umbels of pulchellum are like. The individual 
flowers are held by thin pedicels of greater varying length and 
of the same strange mauve and plum shades of the flowers—a 
remarkably graceful thing. It stands about 15 inches high, 
and carries the developing umbels in long, grass-like sheaths. 

A. coeruleum (A. azureum) flowered in June and raises its 
umbels of brilliant steel-blue flowers up on arching stems, to 
two feet long. Like most of the alliums, it lasts a long ,time in 
bloom. Coeruleum makes light tufts of foliage in Autumn. It 
persists through the Winter and dries off about flowering time. 

A. moly flowers here in the first week of June. It is a pretty 
thing, with clear yellow flowers and tulip-like foliage, which 
dries off late in June. 

I find the onions a worth-while group of plants, full of 
beauty, interest and variety, both in habit and in color of 
flower. One may have them in flower from early June till 
October. Not the least interesting of their qualities is the 
endless variation of the umbel-theme. I have not found that 
the odor of any of the species in my garden is bothersome. 
One does not have to smell them to like them. Some of the 
alliums are troublesome seeders. That is why I keep A. cer- 
nuum out of the garden. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. van Melle. 


CARING FOR BULBS IN WINTER 


ITH the close of the season, all tender bulbs and roots 

must be lifted, in the northern states, and stored for the 
Winter. Thus, when the tops of gladioli have died down, dig 
them, using care if the cormels are to be saved, shake off the 
loose soil, and cut the tops back close. Burning all gladiolus 
foliage is advisable where the thrips are present. Cormels may 
be put in storage at once, but it is preferable to let large corms 
dry a few days first. A cool temperature of 35 to 40 degrees 
is best. Montbretias require the same treatment. 

Dahlia roots should be dug soon after the first heavy frost 
has blackened the tops. Two persons, one on each side of the 
clump, can lift it with spade forks easily. Cut the stalks back 
to a few inches. Instead of shaking off the earth from the 
roots, let as much stay on as will. Cure the clumps in the sun 
for the remainder of the day before taking them in. Persons 
having vegetable cellars can store the dahlias on the floor, 
upside down. In cellars kept warm by a furnace, pack the 
clumps upside down in boxes or barrels. Cover the clumps 
with sand or peat moss that is not quite bone dry. Dust the 
dahlias with sulphur before storing them. 

Cannas are not so much trouble. The clumps of roots 
usually hold over Winter well if stored on the floor with the 
soil left clinging to them. 

Tritoma or kniphofia roots need to be stored in boxes of 
dry sand or peat moss. The same treatment goes for roots of 
the four-o’clock, Madeira vine, tuberose, elephant’s-ear, and 
cinnamon vine. 
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PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 
when planted this Fall. Special Offers 
for every Rose need. 

New catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus, Annu- 
als and perennials. Lilies, Cannas, Tulips, 
Daffodils. Pot plants and cut flowers all 
year. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main Street Sharon, Mass. 
















CLASSIFIED 





SENT ON REQUEST—Our new illustrated 
catalogue—listing newest and best varie- 
ties Gladiolus, Iris, Peonies, Tulips, with 
instructions and complete information. Sur- 
prisingly low combination offers. Went- 
worth Gardens, Box 21, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 





BEGONIAS: Our collection consists of 40 
varieties. Prices 50c up. We also have Bil- 
bergia Nutans at 50c and 75c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 West Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





DAFFODILS: For naturalizing. Blooming 

size, Sir Watkins Emperor, Victoria, etc., 

_ per bu. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, 
a. 





CHOICE SUPER PANSIES: 36-$1.00; 
100-$2.00. Bargain List — Better plants, 
seeds, bulbs, etc. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, N. J. 





TROLLIUS — the yellow Globe Flower, 

blooms both Spring and Fall, Strong healthy 

pam, special this month, four for $1.00. 
. H. Demars, Winsted, Conn. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 





GARDEN FURNITURE: Pair horse-head 
iron posts; two iron gates; iron settee. 
Address “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





















